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For Friends’ Review. 
CHARTER OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


It has been asserted by several historians, and 
generally believed, that William Penn received 
the grant of Pennsylvania in payment of a debt 
of sixteen thousand pounds, which had become 


due to the Admiral, his father, on account of 


advances made by him for the sea service, and 
arrearages of his pay. And a question may be 
raised, whether William Penn, in receiving this 
payment for the military services of his father, 
was acting in strict conformity with his reli- 
gious profession. Those who are disposed to 
judge unfavourably of him and his profession 
will probably answer this question in the nega- 
tive; while his advocates may decide that Wil- 
liam Penn was not responsible for the principles 
of his father ; and that the latter, having become 
the acknowledged creditor of the king or the 
government, the son might very properly em- 
ploy this, as he was evidently employing a large 
part of his patrimonial inheritance, in promoting 
the virtue and happiness of his cotemporaries, and 
in laying a broad foundation for the permanent 
melioration of civil society. This question, how- 
ever, may be satisfactorily disposed of without 
being solved, if it should appear that this debt 
was not the origin of the grant, and was never 
a by William Penn to have been paid 
at all. 

The opinion, that the grant of the province 
Was made in liquidation of this debt, seems to 
have originated with Besse, the earliest biogra- 
pher of William Penn ; and to have been copied 
by subsequent writers, with very little examina- 
tion. That it was totally erroneous, will, I ap- 
prehend, be readily shown. 


In the first place it may be observed, that of 


all the previous charters granted by the Kings 
or Queens of England for the unsettled lands in 
America, there is not a solitary instance in 
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which it is pretended that the patent was given 
in payment of a debt, or in consideration of a 
pecuniary equivalent. 
British empire, the advancement of commercial 
enterprise, and the profits expected from the fifth 
part of the gold and silver ore to be discovered 
in the country, were the objects of these dona- 
tions. 
Elizabeth’s patent to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and thence copied into all the subsequent ones ; 
including the charter of Pennsylvania. 


The extension of the 


This reservation of ore was contained in 


In the second place, it must be remembered, 


there was no national debt in England until 
after the accession of William and Mary, in 1688. 


Previous to that time, subsidies were granted to 


the monarch to meet the expenses of govern- 


ment, civil and military; but no specific appro- 
priations were made by the parliament. The 


debts which were created and left unpaid, in 


supporting the army and navy, became, of course, 


the debts of the monarch, and not of the nation. 


Whatever advances and arrearages of pay re- 
mained due to Admiral Penn, were the debts of 
Charles Stuart. The unoccupied lands in that 
part of America were claimed, either on the 
plea of prior discovery, or of cenquest. In 
either case they did not become the private 
property of the king, to be applied to the dis- 
charge of his personal debts. They could, at best, 


only be considered the property of the English 


nation; and the power of granting an exclusive 
privilege to plant and improve any of them, 
which the king was understooti to possess, was 
held, not as a personal right, but as a part of the 
royal prerogative. That prerogative was not 
then, if it ever was, well defined. The royal 
revenue was, in theory at least, designed to 
enable the monarch to defray the expenses of 
government. This was unquestionably the pur- 
pose for which the fifth of the gold and the sheet 
ore was reserved. For the king to appropriate 
this territory to the payment of his personal 
debts, without an act of parliament, would 
have been to adopt a measure irreconcileable 
with the theory of the government, _ 
Thirdly. We have seen William Penn, near 
the time when he applied for his patent, uniting 
in a Yremonstrance, if indeed he was not the 
author of it, in which it is explicitly asserted 
that the land in West Jersey did not belong to 
the Duke of York, but to the natives; and the 
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same argument was applicable to the lands in| the Admiral’s heir, he should suppose the grant 


Pennsylvania, which no more belonged to the 
king, than those in West Jersey did to the Duke. | 
Did William Penn, then, purchase, at the cost of | 
sixteen thousand pounds, the privilege of buying | 
the Indian lands, and exercising a government | 
in the new colony, more dependent upon the 
crown than those which his predecessors had | 
been permitted to establish for a nominal re- 
turn? 

Fourthly. If the province was actually sold | 
to William Penn, or conveyed as a liquidation 
of a debt, we should expect to find some ex- 
pression in the charter indicating an exchange 
of equivalents. But the charter is in the usual 
form; with the nominal payment of two beaver 
skins annually, as Lord Baltimore was to pay 
two Indian arrows, and the reservation of one 
fifth of the gold and silver ore. 

Lastly. In one of his letters, written after the 
accession of James IJ., William Penn speaks of 
sixteen thousand pounds, which he says the late 
king owed him, in terms totally irreconcileable 
with the idea that this debt had ever been paid.* 
In one of his letters, written after the charter 
was obtained, he says, “I have been these thir- 
teen years the servant of Truth and Friends, and 
for my testimony’s sake lost much; not only of 
the greatness and preferment of this world, but 
sixteen thousand pounds of my estate, which, 
had I not been what I am, I had long ago ob- 
tained. But I murmur not, the Lord is good to 
me, and the interest his truth has given me with 
his people may more than repair it ; for many 
ere drawn forth to be concerned with me, and 
perhaps this way of satisfaction hath more of 
the hand of God in it, than a downright pay- 
ment.”+ Frem this letter it appears that Wil- 
liam Penn’s religious principles either stood in 
the way of receiving this debt, or prevented the 
use of means by which it might have been re- 
covered : and that he viewed the grant of Penn- 
sylvania, as a probable remuneration from the 
Divine hand, for the loss which his religion had 
occasioned, and not as a payment from the 
king. 

It is not strange that Besse, who wrote his 
biography of William Penn, during the reign of 
George I., when a national debt had become 
familiar to the people of Great Britain, should 
overlook the distinction between the debts of 
the king and those of the nation. And that 
finding two unquestionable facts, a debt due 
from Charles IJ. to Admiral Penn; and the 
grant of Pennsylvania from the same king to 


* This letter is dated at London, in 1689, about four 
years after the death of Charles II. In it, speaking of 
the losses he had sustained, he observes, “had I pressed 
my own debts with King James, that his brother owed 
me, there had been sixteen thousand pounds.” This is 
one of the original letters recently published. Vide 
“The Friend,” vol. vii. p. 67. 

+ Clarkson. 


to be in liquidation of the debt.—.MS. History 
of North America. 





A TESTIMONY 
Of Cheshire Monthy Meeting, concerning Axx 
Jones, of Stockport, deceased. 

It having pleased Him whose way is perfect 
to remove from amongst us this our dear and 
honoured friend in the Truth, we feel it due from 
us to issue a Memorial respecting her, under a 
solemn sense of our loss, and that whilst “the 
faithful fail from among the children of men,” 
too few lay it deeply to heart. In speaking of 
her as a servant of the Lord who was early 
bound “ to the law “1d to the testimony,” we 
desire to ascribe the praise to the glory of His 
grace, whereby she was what she was; and 
which, through faith, ever remains to be sufli- 
cient to purify and to sustain the dedicated fol- 
lowers of Christ, and to qualify them to fill 
with acceptance their respective allotments in 


| His church. 


Our dear friend was the third daughter of 
Joseph and Sarah Burgess, of Grooby Lodge, in 
the county of Leicester, and was born there in 
the Ninth month, 1774. It was the religious 
concern of her exemplary parents to bring up 
their children in the fear of the Lord, and the 
diligent attendance of our religious meetings ; 
carefully guarding them from unsuitable compa- 
ny, and the reading of publications calculated 
to ensnare the youthful mind. We believe this 
watchful care and Christian solicitude were 
blessed to their offspring, and greatly promotiye 
of the preservation of our dear friend, through 
her early years, in the way of truth and virtue. 
For some years during early life her health was 
very delicate, so that it was thought by many 
her days would be few : about this period, she 


_ passed through great conflict of spirit, and deep 


inward exercise of soul, preparatory to the 
solemn work to which she was afterwards 
called. Though naturally of a lively disposi- 
tion and energetic mind, she was now much 
drawn into inward retirement and watchfulness, 
her countenance and manner being strikingly 
solid; and it is believed that she was tbus 
strengthened to make a surrender of her will 
to the Divine Will. 

Whilst on a visit at Coalbrookdale, about the 
latter end of the year 1796, being twenty-two 
years of age, she first appeared in the ministry 
in a meeting for worship at Shrewsbury; and, 
co-operating with the Divine Gift, she was fa- 
voured with the unfoldings of Truth, until she 
became an eminent instrument in the Lord’s 
hand of demonstrating to others the efficacy of 
His universal grace, as faithfully adhered to. 

She had often to descend as into the deeps, 
and partake of the baptism which now saveth, 
many being the conflicts of flesh and spirit 
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which infinite Wisdom saw meet she should 

through, but under all she was preserved 
in much quiet resignation ; and in this precious- 
ly humbled state, was enabled abundantly to 
bring from the Treasury things new and old, 
to the tendering and refreshing of her friends. 
Through the humbling operations of the Spirit 
of Truth, she became qualified, in the authority 
of Divine power, to stand as a mother in Israel, 
and as an upright pillar in the Lord’s house. 
As a faithful minister of the everlasting Gospel, 
she was much esteemed amongst us ; being sound 
in doctrine, and reverently careful to wait for 
the puttings forth and guidance of the Good 
Shepherd. Our Christian testimonies were dear 
to her from deep religious conviction, so that 
firm and unwavering in her attachment she was 
zealously concerned for their faithful mainte- 
nance—the many deviations apparent being 
cause of grief and mourning to her; and she 
had deeply to lament the supineness, the world- 
ly-mindedness, and the spiritual lethargy of pro- 
fessors of Truth. 

Her Gospel labours were extensive, and she 
had good service therein, being favoured with 
much clearness of spiritual discernment, and en- 
abled to minister in the baptizing power of the 
Spirit of Life, “rightly dividing the word of 
truth,” as sealed in many hearts. 

In 1802, and during subsequent years, she 
was much engaged in visiting the meetings of 
Friends, paying family visits, and holding meet- 
ings with those not in membership with us, in 
most parts of England; and in 1809 she was 
liberated to attend the Yearly Meeting at Dub- 
lin,—in 1810 to visit the Northern Counties and 
Scotland,—and in 1811 she was engaged in re- 
ligious service in Ireland. In the Sixth month, 
1813, she received an injury on the spine from 
a fall, from the effects whereof she never fully 
recovered, and to which she thus alludes, 21st 
of 8th month :—“ Time, warmth, and rest, are 
the only things I now look to, under the bless- 
ing of the Great Physician, as likely to restore 
me; and even if these fail, I feel that it is my 
duty to endeavour to acquiesce, and suffer pa- 
tiently, if suffering be my lot, instead of labour 
in the church militant ; so that the great work 
of self-reduction, humiliation, and refinement 
of spirit, go forward; it matters not by what 
means.” Whilst labouring under this physical 
injury, she had certificates granted her for re- 
ligious engagements from home, which were 
thereby much impeded in the accomplishment. 

In the Sixth month, 1815, she became a mem- 
ber of this Monthly Meeting by marriage with 
our late dear friend George Jones—proving to 
him a faithful companion, and true helper. 
From this period they were often associated 
in Gospel labours of love amongst her friends 
in this country, and in holding meetings with 
those not in profession with us; a service for 
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which our beloved friend was eminently gifted, 
her solicitude being that all might be gathered 
to the true fold, and, through watchfulness, 
dwell in Christ Jesus the living vine. 

About the year 1823, under the flowings of 
pure love, she held numerous meetings of this 
description, in districts embracing the whole of 
the town and neighbourhood in which she re- 
sided, which were very largely attended; and 
in the succeeding year, she held similar meet- 
ings with the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. 

From the year 1826 to 1830, she was united 
with her husband in an extensive religious visit 
on the American continent; where we be- 
lieve she proved an instrument of much useful- 
ness, and at a time of peculiar trial and diffi- 
culty to Friends of that land. After her return 
from this arduous engagement, it was not long 
before she was again called to her Heavenly 
Father’s service, in which she was frequently 
engaged up to the year 1841. 

Towards the honest-hearted, however obscure, 
our dear friend had true regard. Her love was 
“‘without dissimulation,” cherishing in any the 
appearance of good, whilst she abhorred all 
evil, and was a sharp reprover of the libertine 
professor. With the afflicted in spirit, and 
those under perplexity and trial, she nearly 
sympathized, often being made instrumental to 
their relief, and towards the necessitous poor she 
was a kind friend; her tender commiseration 
extending to them in liberal help and appropri- 
ate counsel, according to her ability and their 
need. 

The solemn stroke which removed hence her 
beloved husband on the 30th of Twelfth month, 
1841, she sustained with exemplary Christian 
feeling ; marking especially the period as it re- 
volved with religious thoughtfulness. At that 
date, in 1844, she wrote to a friend as follows : 
—‘ For what purpose my life has been length- 
ened to this day, is best known to Him who 
knoweth all things. If the great purpose of 
life, the redemption and reconciliation of the 
immortal part to Him who gave me being, 
may be accomplished through the precious 
blood of Christ, who died that I, that we, might 
live in and unto Him, in and through the obedi- 
ence of faith, no matter what the sufferings and 
conflicts of this present life may be. Whilst I 
must thankfully acknowledge that mercy and 
goodness have followed me all my life long to 
the present day, I am fully aware of the need 
of continued watchfulness unto prayer, how- 
ever deficient I may be in keeping the watch. 
As a vessel after a long voyage comes near the 
port, there are rocks, and shoals, and many 
dangers, which none but the true Pilot can 
guard and keep the poor bark from running upon. 
May the watch be strictly kept, with the eye 
single to the Heavenly Pilot, and His holy com- 
mands obeyed, then all will be well.” 
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At the same period, in 1845, she thus ex-| been accustomed to the minute investigation of 
pressed herself to a friend who called upon her: | nature. I am tempted by it to put in a plea for 
— Perhaps thou rememberest this day four that order of animated beings, which is in dan- 
years ago; it is a time I always remember, and | ger of becoming universally obnoxious in con- 
now more solemnly than ever, as my own/| sequence of our regarding them from a single 
course seems nearly run. At one time [ little | point of view only. In a late number of Cham- 
expected to have seen this day, but we are in| bers’ Journal there is an article on Insect Im- 
the hands of One who doeth all things well and | portance, from which I propose to select some 
wisely.” striking facts, illustrative of their great value to 

Writing to a friend when illness was in his| mankind. To begin with the Silkworm. The 
family about this period, she observes: “ Whe- | splendid tissue produced by this insect has been 
ther at home or at meeting, ill or well, may this | known from the remotest antiquity. Though 
be our first and principal engagement : to seek | the worm was early cultivated in China, it does 
the Lord, if haply we may find him, to the | not appear to have reached Europe until the 6th 
strengthening, refreshing, and comforting the| century. Since then the manufacture of silk 
immortal soul, ever remembering that He is a| has continued to hold a high place in the eco- 
rich rewarder of those who diligently seek him | nomy of the Southern States of that continent, 
in resignation of spirit, to do or suffer whatever | and many thousands of human beings have been 
is His holy unerring will.” dependent on it for support. We need scarcely 

The injury which she met with in 1813 in-| repeat the process by which this most splendid 
duced much feebleness and inability to walk or | fabric is obtained from the labours of an un- 
move about, and this difficulty greatly increased | sightly worm. Wherever civilization has 
in the two last years of her life, preventing her | reached, there is there a demand for silk. In 
regularly meeting with her friends for religious | Britain alone, the annual value of the manu- 
worship for more than a year. This she much | facture is estimated at nearly fifty millions of 
regretted. By means of a sedan, she was en-| dollars. Italy produces eleven millions of 
abled to accomplish it a few times during the | pounds of the raw silk every year, and it is es- 
summer of 1845, but the effort being more than | timated that the culture and manufacture of silk 
she was equal to, she expressed her belief it was | in the various nations of Europe and Asia cre- 
best not to make the trial again, adding, “Ij ate an annual circulating medium of between 
should be truly glad to meet with my friends| 150 and 200 millions of dollars. So much 
for the solemn purpose of worshipping God in | for the importance of an humble insect, which, 
Spirit and in Truth; but when we have done | had it been shown to our ancestors five hundred 
all we can, we must endeavour to leave it, and | years ago, would have been as little valued as 
seek after resignation to the Divine Will.” To | the earth-worm beneath their sandals.” 
the last she was very particular that no one} The Cochineal Insect, from which the red 
should stay away from meeting unnecessarily | dye stuff of that name is obtained, when full 
on her account, often making sweet and suita- | grown, is not larger than a grain of barley. The 
ble comments on the strict performance of this | principal supply of this insect is from Mexico, 
great duty, whilst blessed with health and abili- | where it forms a staple commodity of export. 
ty: and on taking leave of those who were | It feeds upon various plants of the Cactus tribe. 
going, she repeatedly desired they might be | The females, when arrived at maturity and be- 
favoured with access to the footstool of mercy, | come torpid, are detached from the plant by a 
and when that was the case, that ability might | blunt knife or split bamboo, placed in bags and 
be felt to put up the earnest petition on her be-| dipped into hot water to kill them, and then 
half; “even,” she said, “that my faith may not | dried in the sun. Although by these processes 
fail, but that faith and patience may hold out to | they lose two-thirds of their weight, more than 
the end, that patience may be renewed accord- | one million and a half.of pounds are annually 
ing tomy need. My state of weakness and bodily | brought to Europe, each pound being supposed 
trial is such, that I often find it difficult to stay | to contain 70,000 insects. Great Britain alone 
my mind on God, and that is a trial to me. May | pays not less than one million of dollars per an- 
patience have her pefect work.” -num for the dried carcass of a tiny insect. 

(To be continued. ) How many of our readers are in the habit of 


a 





using sealing wax, without knowing that they 
owe it to the labours of an insect? In Bengal, 
and other parts of Southern Asia, myriads of a 
small insect deposite their eggs on the leaves 
A correspondent in the last number of the | and branches of certain trees, and as soon as de- 
Review has pleaded forcibly for the Birds. His | posited cover them with the peculiar substance 
estimate of the destruction of the fruit-destroy-| called gum-lac. As each insect produces 
ing insects by these beautiful executioners, must | many eggs, and each egg has a separate enve- 
have surprised those who have not, like himself, | lope, the entire nest has a cellular arrangement 
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as ingenious and compact as that of the bee. 
The number of these insects in every forest is 
such that the supply of lac may be said to be 
indefinite. When melted, strained and purified, 
this substance is called shellac, which is exten- 
sively used for sealing wax, stiffening hats, var- 
nishes, &c. A valuable dye is also obtained from 
lac. Four millions of pounds of the several 
preparations of lac are annually exported from 
ndia. | 

The imports into Great Britain of honey and 
beeswax, are estimated at not much short of one 
million of our money. 

Gall nuts, which are extensively used in 
dyeing and the manufacture of ink, are ex- 
crescences produced on certain species of the 
oak by a female insect, for the deposition of her 
egg. The juices of the leaf being diverted from 
their proper channels by this puncture, form a 
sort of wen with the larve which they enclose. 
These nuts abound in astringent matter or tan- 
nin. The amount annually imported is very 
large. Cantharides, or the Spanish fly, might 
be added to this list, and many others of minor 
value. Andif these should fail to convince the 
inquirer of the importance in the economy of 
Divine Providence of these humble agents, let 
the astounding results of the labours of the Coral 
insect persuade him to believe that the meanest 
things are not unfrequently the instruments by 
which He controls the movements of the uni- 
verse. C, 
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ANECDOTE OF WARNER MIFFLIN, 


The following anecdote was related to me a 
number of years ago, by a man upon whose 
means of information, I apprehend, entire reli- 
ance may be placed : 

Before the Mifflin family had become wholly 
unconnected with slaveholding, a coloured boy, 
whom they called ‘Tom, whose legal ownership 
was vested in one of that family, was seized to 
satisfy a military demand, and sold to a man 
who resided, I think, in Virginia. As Warner 
Mifflin was anxious to secure their freedom to 
all who were held by his family, he several 
times visited the purchaser of this boy to endea- 
vour to procure his release. But the master 
chose to retain what he deemed his property, 
and gave Warner to understand that he need not 
visit him again on that errand, for he had deter- 
mined that ‘Tom should remain in his service. 

Warner, finding the prospect of obtaining the 
release of the boy quite hopeless, requested the 
liberty of an interview, in order to take what was 
considered a final leave of this victim of slavery. 
The master supposing that Warner wished to 
communicate to the boy a plan for eloping from 

i$ service, contrived to have the farewell con- 
ducted so that he might himself hear all that 
passed, without being seen by the parties. After 
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Warner had communicated to Tom the real 
state of his case, and the total failure of his efforts 
to procure his discharge, he admonished him 
to be obedient and obliging to his master and 
family, and gave him substantially the advice 
which the apostles addressed to the servants of 
their day. ‘This he told him would be the most 
to his own advantage, and that his chance of 
getting to heaven at last was rather better than 
his master’s: for, said he, I am afraid his chance 
is a poor one: his heart is as hard as a rock. 
This was a shaft, which the master had 
neither shield nor armour to repel, and it reached 
his heart. ‘The Christian spirit manifested by 
his visiter, so totally different from what he ex- 
pected to find in the closing interview, over- 
powered the pleadings of avarice, and he imme- 
diately declared that Tom must be free. Eb. 
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A BOAT BUILT AT PRESQU’ILE, AND TRANS- 
PORTED TO PHILADELPHIA. 


In the spring of 1795, being then a very 
young man, I was engaged, as a surveyor, to 
assist in laying out several towns in the western 
parts of Pennsylvania, at the expense of the 
state. The commissioners appointed to super- 
intend the business were William Irvine, of 
Carlisle, a revolutionary general; and Andrew 
Ellicott, of Philadelphia, a man of science and 
considerable experience in his profession, who 
was, soon afterwards, selected as one of the 
commissioners for determining the line between 
the United States and Florida. 

It may give some idea of the speed with 
which travellers were carried in the public con- 
veyances at that day, compared with our own, 
if I state that A. Ellicott and I left Philadelphia 
in the morning, by stage, and arrived at Harris- 
burg on the afternoon of the third day; not 
having met with any accident to detain us, and 
the roads at the time being as good as usual. 

It was then supposed that the valley of the 
Ohio would derive its supplies of foreign goods 
through the chain of the lakes, and that the Al- 
leghany and its tributaries would furnish the 
medium of communication. The parts of Penn- 
sylvania west of that river, as well as the west- 
ern parts of New York, were then almost 
wholly unoccupied by civilized man. To fur- 
nish places of deposit for foreign goods, several 
tracts of land were reserved by the State, on 
which towns were laid out during the summer 
of 1795, viz.: at Franklin on the Alleghany, 
where French creek empties into that river; at 
Waterford, (then fort Le Beuf) near the head of 
the creek last named ; at Erie* on Presqu’ile bay, 





*S. Day, in his Historical Collections of Pennsyl- 
vania, page 318, says, ‘‘a monument, similar to an or- 
dinary gravestone, is standing at the north-east corner 
of the town, on the brow of a bluff, inscribed ERIE, 

|.1795, N. lat. 42°, 8’, 14.”"? This latitude was deter- 
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within the triangle purchased of New York; 
and at Warren, where the Conewango and Al- 
leghany unite. From Erie to Waterford the 
conveyance was expected to be accomplished 
by land. From the latter to Franklin, French 
Creek was expected to furnish a boat naviga- 
tion during spring and fall, when the waters 
were high. A communication was thus con- 
templated between the Lakes and the Alleghany, 
by means of which river the commerce of the 
eastern world was to be transported to the val- 
ley of the Mississippi. 

The company employed by the State was 
joined by several individuals who were desirous 
of seeing the country, and who, though uncon- 
nected with the enterprise, remained with us 
a part of the season. Some of these men, 

aving very little to do, constructed a small 
boat, capable of carrying five or six persons, to 
sail on the bay. This boat was at first > 
open, but was at last partly decked. The hold 
thus formed might afford a place for some pro- 
visions, but was too small to accommodate a 
man in any thing like a comfortable position. 
A mast furnished the means of applying a sail ; 
and a pair of oars, fitted on the sides, could be 
used when required. 

In the autumn, two men of the description 
last mentioned, John Thompson and David 
Lummos, undertook to conduct this boat to Phi- 
ladelphia, and actually accomplished it. They 
sailed or rowed, as they best could, along the 
southern shore of Lake Erie, entered the Ni- 
agara river, and passed down it into the vicinity 
of the falls; there they procured some kind of 
vehicle, by which their boat was carried round 
the cataract, into the waters below, where they 
were sufficiently tranquil to be navigated by 
this slender barque. They then proceeded 
along the coast of Lake Ontario to the mouth of 
the Oswego river, up which they worked their 
way to the Oneida lake. By one of the streams 
which empty into that lake they approached, 
as nearly as they conveniently could, to the 
waters of the Mohawk, where, mounting their 
vessel again upon wheels, they transported it 
to the upper parts of that stream. They then 
proceeded down the Mohawk to the Hudson, 
and down the latter to the ocean. Our adven- 
turers then sailed along the eastern shore of 
New Jersey, entered the Delaware Bay, and 








mined by A. Ellicott from celestial observations, with 
a zenith sector; and the stone was planted under his in- 
spection, on or near the spot where the instrument was 
located. I witnessed the operations. 

If the assertion of the same author, that General 
Wayne established a garrison there in 1794, is correct, 
it must have been removed soon afterwards, for I saw 
nothing of it when I went there in the summer of the 
next year. There were some engineers there in 1795, 
fixing the location of a fortification, which I believe 
was afterwards erected on the peninsula, near the en- 
tranee of the bay. 





finally arrived at Philadelphia, having performed 
this singular navigation in six or seven weeks, 
The boat was conveyed to the State House yard, 
where I several times saw it, and where, I su 
pose, it went to decay. David Lummos, | be- 
lieve, went a few years afterwards to sea, and 
the vessel was never heard of subsequently to 
leaving the Capes. John Thompson was for 
several years surveyor and street regulator in 
Southwark, where he died not long ago. 
Being, as far as I know, the only person now 
living who was engaged in that expedition, or 
who was intimately acquainted with the facts 
at the time they occurred, I now place the nar- 
rative in the Review for the amusement or in- 
struction of our readers. Epitor. 
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BORNEO AND THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


There are few subjects of deeper interest to 
the philanthropist than the progress of the Saxon 
race, and the consequent diffusion of our noble 
language, the great vehicle of modern science 
and literature, in the far East. Asia, the ancient 
abode of learning, the source of civilization and 
seat of true religion, is about to receive back 
from Europe the matured fruits of that know- 
ledge of which she scattered the seeds. The 
revolution of centuries which have witnessed 
the degradation of the great mother of man- 
kind—her philosophers forgotten, her arts ex- 
tinct, her religion a debasing superstition,—is 
about to elevate her to a civilization of which 
her poets and prophets had no vision. Would 
that the means by which these effects are to be 
wrought out were more in harmony with them! 
Would that the progress of the conquering race 
were felt by the conquered as beneficent, as in 
the orderings of Providence must be the final 
results. He who only glances over the British 
possessions in India, and numbers the millions 
that acknowledge her sway, forms an inade- 
quate conception of her power in the East. 
Her influence in states nominally independent, 
is perhaps of greater importance than her con- 
trol in those which she governs. Year by year 
adds to that influence. China yields to every 
demand, and the great Eastern Archipelago 
must ere long be subservient to her will. Dis- 
tance no longer interposes any obstacle to the 
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exercise of power. India is now as accessible 
as was Canada ten years ago; and the edicts of 
the British Crown are obeyed on the Ganges in 
a month from their date, while arrangements 
are contemplated by which the vast continent 
of Australia will be reached in sixty days from 
London. Already large and thriving commu- 
nities, populous cities and halls of learning, are 
seated in that gigantic territory ; and now that 
it is no longer to be peopled by wretched con- 
| victs, while the power of steam diminishes by 
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one-half its distance from the mother-land, who | at the state of things on the island before the 
can assign the limits of its population? It is, advent of the English. Borneo would seem to 
however, to the progress of civilization on the | have been almost wholly under the government 
largest, and heretofore the least known of the | of Malay chiefs. The Sultan, residing at the 
Asiatic Islands, that we now propose to direct | town of the same name on the north-western 
our attention. coast of the island, is the nominal sovereign, 
Borneo, the largest island yet known, divided | while the actual government is mainly in the 
by the equator, and stretching over eleven de-| hands of the Rajahs, who hold the several pro- 
grees of latitude and as many of longitude, pos- | vinces—by what precise tenure does not appear. 
sessing a fertile soil, and generally a healthy | The government of these Malay chiefs, so far at 
climate, is supposed to sustain a population of | least as the unhappy Dyaks are concerned, was 
only three to four millions, of whom a large|one of unmitigated oppression. They have 
proportion obtain a wretched subsistence ; yet | from time immemorial regarded the aborigines 
rice, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, and the ordinary | as their bondsmen, and treated them as personal 
tropical products, abound, and such are its re-| property; they were heavily taxed, the products 
sources that it is said that nowhere in the same | of their labour taken at such valuation as the 
space is to be found an equal amount of mineral | chief was pleased to affix, and were made to 
and vegetable wealth. Gold and antimony | work for a nominal remuneration. When the 
have heretofore been its most valuable exports. | property of these unfortunates failed to satisfy 
The curious substance recently introduced and|the wants of the Rajah and his dependants, 
known as Gutta Perche, which is soft and pliable | their wives and children were carried off with- 
in warm water, and becomes as hard as a close- | out scruple and sold into slavery. To make an 
grained wood at the ordinary temperature, is | inroad upon a native village, and sweep off its 
the product of a tree found in Borneo. inhabitants and their property, was the privi- 
Two races occupy this fair domain. The | lege which the piratical subordinates demanded 
Malays, who are supposed to have issued from | as a right, and the Rajah seldom had the courage 
the mountains of Sumatra, and, spreading over | or the humanity to refuse. Whenever there 
the whole archipelago, have subjugated the abo- | was a demand for antimony which rendered it 
riginal inhabitants of Borneo, who are still nu-| profitable to work the mines, the Dyaks were 
merous, and are called Dyaks. The reputation | forced to neglect their rice fields and labour at 
of the Malays is well known: cruel and op-|the ore. Many thus died from hunger, until 
pressive ; pirates famed for their inhuman deeds ; | driven to desperation they rose against their op- 
tyrants, false, vindictive and rapacious, they | pressors, and the horrors of war drove them to 
have long been the terror of the seas which | their mountain fastnesses or the jungles, to main- 
they infest, and the scourge of the lands which | tain a precarious existence or perish miserably. 
they frequent. Yet even to this gloomy pic-} Ignorant as were Europeans of this noble 
ture there is a reverse, and we are told that the | island and of its wretched inhabitants, and belted 
common people of the Malay race, when freed | round as it was with piratical fleets who in- 
from the control of their chiefs, are neither | fested every inlet and attacked without remorse 
treacherous nor blood-thirsty; cheerful, hos-| every unarmed vessel which approached it, an 
pitable and gentle in their manners, and live | individual was found to whom it became an ob- 
with fewer crimes than the average of mankind; | ject of intense curiosity, and its oppressed 
so needful is it to study the human character in | people the subjects of his warmest sympathy 
its varying phases before we pronounce upon it. | and benevolent exertions. That man was James 
The Dyaks—the aborigines of this and the ad-| Brooks. We propose to give some account of 
joining islands—are to us a more attractive | him in the next number. C. 
people. “While successive waves of civiliza- (To be Contiaued.) 
tion have swept onward the rest of the inhabi- oat wate 
tants, while tribes as wild have risen to power, fia 
flourished, and decayed, the Dyak in his native THE YOUNG PHILOGUFEES. 
jungles still retains the feelings of earlier times,| ‘Tell me, father, what is meant by geome- 
and shows the features of society as it existed | try ? Such were the words of a child of nine 
before the influx of foreign races either im-| yearsold one summer evening in the year 1632. 
proved or corrupted the native character.” | They were uttered in a large room in a house in 
They are represented ‘as mild and tractable, | Paris, and addressed to a pale, intelligent-look- 
grateful for kindness, industrious, honest and | ing man in the prime of life. He was seated 
simple, neither treacherous nor. cunning, but 'at a table covered with books, maps, &c., and 
truthful and trustworthy.” Such is the cha-|the shade which deep thought and incessant 
racter drawn by one whom we shall shortly | study had cast over his brow, was dissipated by 
introduce to our readers, and who is evidently | the well-pleased smile with which he gazed on 
prepossessed in favour of a people whose bene-| the upturned face of his little son. It was no 
factor he became. Let us, however, first glance | common countenance he looked on: childish as 
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40 FRIENDS’ 
were the features, mind had stamped them, and 
a fervent soul looked through those bright 
young eyes, as the boy anxiously awaited his 
father’s reply. 

“Geometry, my child, is the science which 
considers the extent of bodies ; that is to say, their 
three dimensions—length, breadth, and depth; it 
teaches how to form figures in a just, precise 
manner, and to compare them one with another.” 

“ Father,” said the child, “ I will learn geome- 
try!” 

“Nay, my boy, you are too young and sick- 
ly for such a study; you have been all day 
poring over your books. Go now into the 
garden with your cousin Charles, and have a 
pleasant game of play this fine evening.” 

“‘}] don’t care for the playthings that amuse 
Charles, and he does not like my books. Do, 
father, let me stay here with you; and tell me 
if the straight and round lines you often draw 
are part of geometry ?” 

The father sighed as he looked at the slight 
delicate form and flushed cheek of his son, and 
taking the little burning hand in his, and putting 
aside his books, “ Well, Blaise,” he answered, 
“J will take a walk with you myself, and we 
will breathe the fresh air, and smell the sweet 
flowers; but you must ask me no more ques- 
tions about geometry.” 

Such was one of the -first manifestations of 
Blaise Pascal’s intellect: the early dawning of 
that mathematical genius destined in a few years 
to astonish Europe, and which would probably 
have achieved wonders in science, rivalling the 
subsequent discoveries of Newton and La Place, 
had he not, while still young, abandoned the 

ursuit of earthly knowledge, and dedicated all 
Fis powers of mind and body to the service of 
religion and the good of his fellow-men. 

His father, Etienne Pascal, was a man of ta- 
lent, well known and much esteemed by the lite- 
rati of his day. He felt a parent’s pride in 
watching the opening powers of his son’s mind, 
but he also felt a parent’s fears for the fragile 
form which enshrined it, and he wisely sought 
to draw the little Blaise from his darling seden- 
tary studies, and induce him to share in the out- 
door amusements which boys of his age in 
general love. Having himself experienced the 
absorbing nature of mathematical pursuits, he 
did not wish his son to engage in them until his 
mind should be matured and his body in greater 
vigor ; and as Blaise did not again mention the 
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and, with a piece of charcoal in his hand, busi}, 
occupied in drawing triangles, circles and paral. 
lelograms. The child was so much absorbed j), 
his employment that he heeded not the opening 
of the door, and it was not till his father spoke 
that he raised hishead. What are you doing 
child ” + 

“Oh father, don’t be angry, indeed I coulj 
not put geometry out of my mind; every nicht 
I usedyto lie awake thinking of it, and so | 
came here to work away at these lines.” 

M. Pascal looked, and with delighted asto- 
ishment perceived that his child, without in. 
struction, without knowing the name of a single 
geometrical figure, had demonstrated that the 
three angles of every triangle, taken together, 
are equal to two right angles—a truth estab- 
lished by the thirty-second proposition of the 
first book of Euclid. The father now saw that 
it was in vain to repress his son’s thirst for 
knowledge: he gave him every assistance in 
the study of mathematics, while at the same 
time he watched over his health. Arrived at 
the age of eleven years, this wonderful boy com- 
posed a treatise on the nature of sound ; in which 
he sought to explain why a glass, when struck 
by a knife, gives a sound that ceases as soon as 
the hand is applied to it. Five years after- 
wards appeared his celebrated “Treatise on 
Conic Sections,” admired by the great mathe- 
maticians of the time. The famous Descartes 
could not be persuaded that a work displaying 
so profound an acquaintance with science, was 
the production of a youth of sixteen. Yet it is 
quite certain that Blaise Pascal was its sole and 
unaided author. 

He had often observed that the science ol 
numbers is, like the thoughts of men, subject to 
error; he had seen that, in the every-day use 
of calculation, it is very difficult to preserve 
exactness for any considerable time ; because 
memory becomes weary still sooner than pa- 
tience ; and when the first of these faculties fails, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that mistakes 
escape notice. In order, then, to remedy this 
defect, he constructed the well-known and 
singular arithmetical machine by which, with- 
out a pen, without counters and without under- 
standing arithmetic, all kinds of computation 
may be readily performed. “By other me- 
thods,” said he, in writing to Christina, queen of 
Lae erem, “all the operations are troublesome, 
| complicated, long, and uncertain ; by mine they 


word geometry, and ceased to linger so long in | become easy, simple, quick, and certain.” 


the study, his father hoped that balls and hoops 


Le Pere Mersenne, a Parisian monk, about 


had at length chased circles and triangles from | this time proposed to the world of science a 
his brain. At the end of a long corridor in | famous and difficult problem. It was required 
Mr. Pascal’s house there was an apartment | to determine the curve line described in the air 


which was used only as a lumber-room, and con- 
sequently seldom opened. 


by a nail attached to the circumference of a 


He one day entered | carriage-wheel revolving and progressing at an 
it in search of some article, and what was his | ordinary speed. 


surprise to see little Blaise kneeling on the floor, | nor perhaps intelligible, to general readers, 


It would not be interesting 
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were we to attempt explaining the difficulties 
which, in the then state of mathematical science, 
attended the solution of this problem. It will 
suffice to state that, after having baffled the 
efforts of all the great men of the day, it was 
solved by Pascal, when not twenty years old, 
and while lying on a bed of sickness. More 
than this: he defied all the mathematicians of 
Europe to resolve in detail the difficulties of 
the problem, offering four hundred francs, (equal 
to two thousand in the present day) to him who 
should succeed. All having failed, Pascal gave 
his own solution to the world, and from that 
moment took his place in the first rank of 
elk a ee ae ee ee oe ee er a 
In the present day, when immense progress 
has been made both in physics and geometry, 
the writings of Pascal on these subjects are not 
of much practical utility ; but when we reflect 
that from them we derive our first knowledge, 
we shall always regard them with the respect 
due to monuments of a genius which has left its 
immortal impress on even the most trifling details. 
Having passed some years in these studies 
and recreations, he suddenly resolved to devote 
the remainder of his life to an exposition of the 
Christian religion. For this purpose he re- 
turned to Paris, where, amid the interruptions 
caused by frequent attacks of illness, he con- 
ceived and partly executed a comprehensive 
work on Christianity, its nature and evidences. 


‘This he did not live to complete: but some of 


its detached fragments, found after his death, 
were published as his “ Thoughts.” They con- 
tain the germ of many a noble sentiment and 
profound view of human nature, which, had 
they been wrought out, and the rough outline 
filled up by a master’s hand, would have formed 
a work fit for immortality. About this period 
of his life he published the “ Provincial Let- 
ters,’ which have been characterized by compe- 
tent judges as the most perfect prose work in 
the French language. They treat of the points 
in dispute between the Jansenists, whose cause 
Pascal espoused, and the company of Jqsuits. 
We find in them the pointed wit and dramatic 
powers of Moliere, mingled with the sublime 
eloquence of Bossuet. When the latter was 
asked which book in the world he would choose 
to have been the author of, he immediately re- 
plied, “the Provincial Letters.” 
(To be continued.) 





*The curve here described is now called a cycloid, and 
possesses some very remarkable properties. When placed 
in an inverted position, (or with the convex side down- 
wards,) it is found that a heavy body descending along 
it, will reach the lowest point in the same time, from 
whatever part of the curve the motion may begin. J. 
Bernoulli in 1697, proposing to the mathematicians of 
Europe to determine the line along which a body would 
descend in the shortest time, from one given point to 
‘nother, not in the same horizontal or vertical line, 
Newton, Leibnitz, and some others, soon demonstrated 
that the line in question, was the inverted cycloid of 
Huygens and Pascal.—Eop. F. Rev. 
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For Friends’ Review 
RELIGIOUS VISITS TO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


We are comforted to find that the afflicted in 
our asylums, and the degraded in our prisons 
continue to be visited by rightly concerned 
Friends, and the promises and consolations of 
the gospel proclaimed to them. 

We learn that our friend, Martha Hodges, a 
Minister of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, Maine, 
has visited a number of the prisons, &c. of Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, and during her recent 
sojourn in Philadelphia, she held religious 
meetings in our Eastern Penitentiary, and Coun- 
ty Prison, Moyamensing, with the male and 
female prisoners, also with the youth of both 
sexes at the House of Refuge, and with the in- 
mates of the Magdalen Asylum, and at the 
Widow’s House, during which she was favoured 
to impart much excellent counsel in the love of 
the gospel. I. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 9, 1847. 





The article respecting the charter of Pennsyl- 
vania, which appears in this number, furnishes an 
elucidation of the facility with which an historical 
error, once introduced upon respectable testimony, 
is often transmitted, with very little inquiry, from 
one generation to another. The statement of Wil- 
liam Penn’s original biographer, that the province 
of Pennsylvania was granted in consequence of a 
military debt due to the Admiral, seems to have 
been received as cotemporary testimony, from the 
time of its promulgation to our own day. It 
may, however, be remembered, that the life of 
William Penn must have been written very nearly, 
it not fully, torty years after the patent for Penn- 
sylvania was issued ; during which time one genera- 
tion had mostly passed away. 





The editor has received pamphlets contain- 
ing a number of testimonies respecting deceased 
ministers, which have recently issued under the 
authority of London Yearly Meeting. As the in- 
terest which may be felt in the perusal of such testi- 
monials is likely to be more lively when the subjects 
of them are but recently removed, it is probable 
that a liberal use of these publications will be made 
in our following numbers. The Friend, whose life 
and religious labours are portrayed in the testi- 
mony, of which a part is published in the present 
number, is unquestionably still vividly remembered 
by many among us. Of her character and services, 
as well as of others which we may extract from the 
pamphlets in question, the Friends among whom 
great part of their lives were passed, had doubtless 


'the best opportunity of judging. With most of them 
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$$$ 
the editor was entirely unacquainted ; he therefore | paid. But the Rio Grande was claimed by oy, 


copies these documents as the testimonies of 
Friends to whom the subjects were most familiarly 
known. 


government as the Western boundary of Tey». 
while the Mexican commissioners insisted Upon 
adhering to the Neuces. Well may humanity 
shudder at the miseries and crimes unavoidably «i. 


The efforts now making to improve the condition | tendant on this sanguinary conflict. The number; o; 


of the people of Ireland, has suggested the idea of 
giving a place in this Journal tothe description of 
Irish character, drawn by a highly talented woman, 
who was well acquainted with human nature in 
general, and who was not likely to judge uncharita- 
bly of the character of her own countrymen. It is 
to be hoped that the spice of humour which it con- 
tains, may not give encouragement to unseasonable 
levity. 





THE CONTEST WITH MEXICO. 


The news of the armistice, and the opening of 
negociations with Mexico, had recently furnished a 
ground for hope that the desolating war, which has 
been for more than a year wasting the lives, ex- 
hausting the resources, and embittering the spirits 
of our citizens and those of our neighbouring re- 
public, had nearly spent its rage; but the latest 
intelligence from that quarter announces the sor- 
rowful fact that the negociation has failed ; and 
that hostilities were resumed on or about the 7th 
of last month. The commanders, General Scott 
and Santa Anna, charge each other with violating 
the armistice. 

The accounts that have reached us are various. 
and not very consistent with each other, yet there 
can be no doubt that although the Mexicans have 
been generally driven from their posts, and have 
suffered the greatest destruction of life, yet that a 
spirit of determined hostility has been roused 
among them something like that which actuated 
the subjects of Montezuma and Guatemozin. It 
does not fall within the plan of this journal to re- 
late in detail the operations of the contending 
armies, even if the materials on hand could furnish 
the means. There is reason to fear that such de- 
tails may nourish a morbid appetite which feeds 
on the miseries of our race. It may, however, be 
stated that several thousand men have been hur- 
ried to their final account in this unrighteous con- 
test, since the rupture of the armistice. The 
American forces have obtained possession of the 
Capital; but they appear to be surrounded with 
dangers and difficulties, from which they will 
find it no easy matter to extricate themselves. 
How quickly would these portentous clouds be 
dissipated by adopting the policy of the gospel. 

It appears that a proposal was made by the 
American minister, N. P. Trist, that California 
should be ceded to the United States, for which 
fifteen or twenty millions of dollars were to be 





millions of dollars. 


lives, including those of men, women and children, 
which must be sacrificed, present an appalling ao. 
count—in comparison with which the millions of 
treasure thus wantonly wasted, sink into insigng. 
cance. Yet even the expense, which has already 
been, and must hereafter be incurred, is an object 
of serious reflection. 

The sums already expended have been estimate) 
at an hundred and sixty millions of dollars; aud 
this is no doubt below the actual amount, as there 
are many unliquidated claims yet to be adjusted. 
The annual expenditure, beyond the revenue of the 
government, will probably exceed an hundred 
An enormous national debt 
must thus be accumulated to absorb the resources 
and cripple the energies of the industrious and 
labouring population. Truly, nations as well as 
individuals, when they choose the ways of death, 
may be emphatically said to have their reward. 





The reader will please to observe, that in a part 
of the edition of our last number, page 32, a line is 
affixed to the wrong paragraph. In the proof-sheets 
examined by the printer and editor, this line was 
in its proper position, but was accidentally mis- 
placed by one of the workmen after the sheet had 
passed its final inspection. 
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LAS CASAS. 
From a MS. History of North America. 


Continued from page 28. 


By the death of Ferdinand, the crown de- 
volved upon his grand-son Charles, who then 
resided in Flanders; and Las Casas prepared to 
visit the young monarch with a view of interest- 
ing him in the cause of the oppressed Indians. 
But Cardinal Ximenes, whom the will of Ferdi- 
nand had constituted regent of Castile, till the 
arrival of Charles, undertook to examine the 
subject himself. Having listened to the repre- 
sentations of Las Casas, he instituted a commis- 
sion of three Hieronomite friars, joined with a 
lawyer of distinguished probity, whom he au- 
thorized to examine and regulate the judicial 
proceedings in the colonies. Las Casas was 
appointed to accompany them, with the title of 
protector of the Indians. 

Upon the arrival of those commissioners at 
St. Domingo, the capital of Hispaniola, the 
first act of their authority was to set at liberty 
all the Indians who had been granted to Spanish 
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This was certainly a measure indicating no in- 
considerable decision of purpose, if we are to 
believe what Herrera relates, that Fonseca, the 
principal director of the Indies, had eight hun- 
dred, and his chief associate in that department 
eleven hundred, whom they hired out to the 
planters. But their subsequent proceedings suf- 
ficiently proved that these fathers of St. Jerome, | 
though selected from the cloister, were no 
strangers to worldly considerations. Their 
office indeed was one of consummate difficulty. 
The colonists were accustomed to depend upon | 
the compulsive labour of the natives; they be- 
lieved, or professed the belief, that the Indians 
could not be induced to work, unless they were 
driven to it by force. Having never tried any 
other stimulus than compulsion, they of course 
supposed that no other would be available. 
Consequently the whole colonial interest was 
enlisted in support of the repartimientos. The 
natives were supposed to be as averse to reli- 
gious instruction as to labour; and that their 
conversion to christianity, as well as the pros- 
perity of the colonies, depended on their con- 
tinuance in subjection to the Spaniards. Swayed 
by considerations of this character, the commis- 
sioners judged it necessary to tolerate the con- 
tinuance of the repartimientos. We are not in- 
formed how they reconciled themselves to the 
liberation of those natives who were claimed 
by non-resident masters, if they were convinced 
that the Indians could not be converted to 
christianity unless they were retained in servi- 
tude. Probably that first act of authority was 
consummated, before they listened to the sug- 
gestions of an interested and timid policy. 
They labored, however, to secure to the Indians 
the best treatment compatible with a state of 
servitude. By reviving former regulations, and 
prescribing new ones, as well as by endeavoring 
to inspire their countrymen with sentiments of 
gentleness and humanity, they strove to miti- 
gate the rigour of the yoke which they did not 
think proper to break. By this moderate course 
of proceeding, these commissioners secured the 
approbation of the colonists, who admired the 
sagacity of Ximenes in selecting men so well 
qualified for this delicate trust.* And we need 
not wonder that they did; for the colonists 
could have no reasonable objections to advice, 
however good, which they were not obliged to 
follow; or to regulations, however salutary, 
which they might observe or reject at pleasure. 

Still there was one man who was not satisfied. 
Las Casas saw that the great evil was not re- 
dressed. His expanded and benevolent mind 
beheld in the native Indian a brother by crea- 
tion, and an object of redeeming grace. He 
contended that these people were by nature free, 
<~<hdiecialietiip alii hstashintnighicls testi anBigdladiethatdate 


courtiers, or any person not residing in America. 








* Robertson. 


and as their protector, required the commis- 
sioners not to deprive them of the common 
privileges of humanity. But they adhered in- 
flexibly to their determination, and heard his 
remonstrances without emotion. Finding his 
efforts to relieve the Indians unavailing in the 
colonies, he again sailed for Europe with a de- 
termination of trying once more to stimulate 
the government to some more effectual measures 
for protecting these people. 

At the time of this visit to his native country, 
a circumstance occurred which has brought 
severe and unmerited reproach upon the charac- 
ter of Las Casas. It was mentioned in a pre- 
ceding chapter that Charles, in 1516, granted 
a patent to some of his Flemish favorites, au- 
thorizing them to import African slaves into the 
colonies. This patent is attributed, by more 
historians than one, to the influence of Las 
Casas. We find, however, that it was granted 
before Charles left the Low countries, and the 
benevolent prelate had no opportunity of exer- 
cising any influence over him or his ministers 
until after his arrival inSpain. The part taken 
by Las Casas, in the promotion of the African 
slave-trade, is related by Herrera, in the follow- 
ing terms: “The licentiate Bartholomew Las 
Casas, perceiving that his plans experienced on 
all sides great difficulties, and that the expecta- 
tions which he had formed from his connection 
with the High Chancellor, and the favourable 
opinion the latter entertained of him, had not 
produced any effect, projected other expedients, 
such as to procure for the Castilians settled in 
the Indias, a cargo of negroes, to relieve the 
Indians in the culture of the earth, and the 
labour of the mines ; also to obtain a great num- 
ber of working men from Europe, who should 
ine over into those regions with certain privi- 
eges, and on certain conditions, which he de- 
tailed.” This was in 1517, the year after the 
patent to the Flemings was granted. 


Upon the passage above cited Dr. Robertson 
founds his charge against Las Casas of hurrying 
with headlong impetuosity toward a favourite 
object, and labouring to enslave the people 
born in one quarter of the globe, while he was 
earnestly contending for the freedom of those 
born in another. Ferdinand had, during the 
latter years of his reign, permitted negro slaves 
to be carried into Hispaniola; but Cardinal 
Ximenes, during his regency, prohibited this 
traffic. This prohibition is represented by 
Robertson as the rejection, from motives of 
justice and humanity, of the plan of Las Casas. 

his plan, however, appears to have been sub- 
mitted, not to Ximenes, but to the ministers of 
Charles. And the Cardinal’s prohibition of the 
negro slave trade is attributed by one or more 
of his biographers to a shrewd and far-seeing 
policy. 

But what was the proposal of Las Casas? It 
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evidently consisted of two parts; one of which 
was, not the establishment of a regular traffic in 
African slaves, but to procure for the Castilians 
settled in the Indias a cargo of negroes. The 
African slave trade commenced at least thirty 
years before Las Casas was born. The negroes 
were considered a much hardier race than the 
natives of Hispaniola. One negro was said to 
perform the work of four Indians. It is not 
probable that much was then known of the 
manner in which African slaves were procured. 
They were probably represented to be slaves in 
their own country, and of course only changing 
one slavery for another. We need not there- 
fore be much surprised that this benevolent pre- 
Jate should afford his sanction to a scheme for 
giving to an existing traffic a direction likely to 

ighten a burden too heavy to be borne, which 
was then resting on a race in whose preserva- 
tion and christian instruction he was deeply 
interested. It ought further to be observed, 
that the introduction of negroes was only a part, 
and apparently the smaller part, of the plan. 
He purposed to obtain a great number of work- 
ing men from Europe. This experiment was 
tried, but through the apathy of Fonseca, was 
permitted to languish and did not succeed. How 
far the countenance of Las Casas gave energy to 
the trade in negroes, caunot at this day be 
known. Acquainted, as we now are, with the 
abominations of the African slave trade, we 
must deeply regret that the protector of the In- 
dians stained his character by its temporary ap- 
proval. In his History of the Indias, Las Casas 
confesses, with deep humiliation and regret, his 
advice on this occasion, founded, as he freely 
acknowledges, on the most erroneous views ; 
since, to use his own words, “ the same law ap- 
plies equally to the Negro as to the Indian.”* 
This case furnishes an important admonition to 
reformers, not to attempt the correction of one 
moral evil by the admission of another. The 
importation of African labourers into the colo- 
nies of the New World was considered, by some 
of the wisest and most humane of that day, as a 
means of diminishing the amount of human suf- 
fering ; yet experience has shown that, as a re- 
lief to the Indians, it was totally ineffectual ; 
while it has entailed miseries on the African 
race, of which we can neither see the end, nor 
calculate the amount. 

Las Casas finding his efforts to relieve the 
natives in the islands already occupied by the 
Spaniards, almost totally unavailing, suggested 
a plan worthy of a more enlightened age. He 
solicited the grant of a large tract on the north 


coast of South America, where no Europeans | 


were settled. He proposed forming a settle- 
ment there, and converting the nativesto christi- 
anity, by means wholly peaceful. He stipulated 


* Irving—Prescott. 
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that no sailor or soldier should be allowed, 
reside there, or any Spaniard enter the settle. 
ment without his permission. He requested th, 
assistance of a number of labourers to be attracted 
by a bounty from the government; and t), 
fifty Dominicans should accompany him. Thos 
missionaries, and himself, were to be dressed ;, 
a manner which should lead the natives to sy,. 
pose they were of a different race from ji, 
Spaniards. With these coadjutors he promis. 
to civilize and convert the natives ; so that jn 
few years a large revenue might be drawn froy, 
that quarter. 

The project of Las Casas was condemned a; 
wild and chimerical, by some who professed ay 
acquaintance with the Indian character. Amone 
these was the Bishop of Darien, who accompa. 
nied Pedrarius to the continent a few year; 
before, and was then in Spain. The subject 
excited so much interest, that Las Casas and the 
Bishop of Darien were directed to discuss the 
question in the presence of the monarch. The 
Bishop being first called to give his opinion, de- 
clared that the natives of the New World, whom 
he had seen, appeared, by the inferiority of 
their understanding, to be marked for servitude, 
and that it would be impossible to instruct or 
improve them unless they were kept under the 
continual inspection of a master. Las Casas 
defended his opinions with a fervour which his 
own deep-felt convictions naturally excited. 
He discarded the illiberal sentiment that any 
people were born for servitude. He declared 
the christian religion to be equal in its operation, 
and suited to every nation on the globe ; that it 
robs no one of his freedom, and violates none of 
his inherent rights. The sentiments of Las 
Casas so far prevailed with the young monarch 
that he was permitted to try the experiment, 
and in 1520, he set out with about two hundred 
attendants for the projected settlement, at Cu- 
mana. But the enemy was there before him. 
When he landed at Porto Rico, on his passage, 
he learned that a furious war was going on 
between the Spaniards and the natives of the 
coast where his establishment was to be made. 
The result was the final abandonment of the 
project. 

Las Casas afterwards extended his missionary 
labours to some parts of North America, near 
the Isthmus of Darien. And in 1539, returned 
to his native country, where he was treated with 
much respect by Charles and his ministers. 
During the remainder of his life, his influence 
at court was employed in disinterested efforts to 
promote the welfare of others, and particularly 
of the Indian race. He died in 1566, at the 
age of ninety-two. I 

From the preceding account it is evident 
that those historians who attribute the African 
slave-trade to the Bishop of Chiapa are greatly 
mistaken. 
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’ smoking, snuffing and chewing tobacco! How 


’ been, if the time which has been consumed on 


' relieving the indigent! 
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TOBACCO. 


If there are those, who disregarding the 
ypinions of the best physiologists and physicians 


about them, declare that tobacco is not injurious, 
pecause they have never known any serious 
consequences to result immediately to themselves, 
we would respectfully ask them to consider 
another part of the subject, and inquire whether 
the time and money expended on this article 
might not be better appropriated. Think of the 
years—nay, the centuries—that have been 
‘wasted by the people of the United States in 


rauch wiser and better might our nation have 
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this article had been spent in developing the 
intellect, cultivating morality and religion, or 
What an immense 
amount of labour might have been performed, 
how many school houses and churches might 


> have been erected, how many roads improved, 


a 


how many canals dug, how many steamboats | 
built, how many railroads constructed, and how | 
many other thousand internal improvements | 
carried on, during the time that the people of | 
this country have been engaged in spitting in | 
their fires and puffing smoke into the air! Is) 
not this immense consumption of time on that | 
which can result in no good, criminal? Is it | 
not a national evil? And is not that which is | 
national first individual ?—and consequently that | 
which is sinful for a whole nation, sinful for a 
single individual of that nation? 

Allowing a moderate smoker to spend about 
25 minutes out of 24 hours in smoking, and five 
minutes in procuring and lighting his segars, 
which is certainly a moderate calculation, he 
would thus spend 34 hours every 7 days, or 
more than 2 weeks and a half of his waking 
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engaged in cultivating and preparing this article 
for their use, that might have been better em- 
ployed ! 
complished in 17 years! 

All will admit that this calculation is low, 
and yet a year and 5 months wasted—if nothin 
worse than wasted—from the age of 20 to 50, 
is certainly no unimportant consideration. Let 
the lover of his country reflect how much he 
might have done for the public benefit during 
this time: let the lover of science consider how 
much material he might have added to his own 
knowledge, and let the Christian remember that 
he is commanded by an apostle, writing under 
the high and holy inspiration of the cross, to 
“redeem his time.” At a low estimate, we sup- 
pose that a regular chewer will use 2 inches of 
light plug in a day, and this in 20 years would 
amount to 1,216 feet. Think of 1200 feet of to- 
bacco before you to be eaten in 20 years! The 
quantity used by the chewer, though much less 
than that consumed by the smoker, is certainly 
very great; and this difference is mdre than coun- 
terbalanced by the greatez strength of the poison 
he uses, and the greater filthiness involved in its 
use. 

It has been estimated that the people of the 
United States expend at least twenty-five millions 
of dollars annually in the single article of to- 
bacco. This sum, so far from conducing to the 
advantage of our country, is expended to pur- 
chase national filth, poverty and disease. If 
properly applied, it might do a vast amount of 
good. It would be sufficient for the respectable 
support of fifty thousand families, or 250,000 
persons for a whole year. It would pay more 
than sixty thousand teachers, or it would support 
40,000 missionaries, or erect 30,000 school 
houses, (almost half as many as there are in the 
United States,) or it would print 30,000,000 


How much good might have been ac- | 


hours every year. And if a man were to com-| Bibles. This sum at 6 per cent. would amount 
mence smoking at 20 years of age and continue | to $1,500,000 of interest in a single year.—We 
till he was 50, he would have spent one year | suppose that the use of this article will increase 
and 5 months of waking life in the single occu- | in proportion to the increase of population, and 
pation of smoking segars. Allowing that he | we believe also that the estimate is too low, but 
used 3 segars per day, (and what really smoky | to avoid all exaggeration, we will reckon the 
gentleman does not use more?) and that each | money spent per year in the United States at 
segar was 4 inches long—which by actual | $25,000,000, and it is plain that in forty years, 
measurement is rather less than the average | this nation will have spent $1,000,000,000 on 
length—he would smoke 1 foot of tobacco per | tobacco, exclusive of the interest on this vast 
day, or 365 feet in a year. And if he should; sum. We ask you if you desire to swell this 
continue smoking from 20 to 50 years of age, he | mighty aggregate, and contribute, by your exam- 
would have consumed 10,950 feet, or 2 miles} ple and influence, to bring disease and wretched- 
130 yards of tobacco. Let, then, a smoker | ness and death on myriads of your fellow beings? 
make a simple calculation of the amount of time| We have heard several gentlemen of our ac- 
and tobacco smoked away by himself and 11 of | quaintance say, that they expend from ten to 





his friends, whom perhaps his example has 
steatly influenced, and he will find that at the 
ratio allowed, in the course of 30 years these 
'2 men would have spent 17 years of waking 
life, in smoking ; and have evaporated about 25 
miles of segars. How many hands have been 








twelve, and even twenty dollars a year on to- 
bacco, but making a moderate estimate, we will 


| say that the user of this article spends six dollars 


ryear. This in 20 years, would amount to 
120, and calculating the interest at 6 per cent. 
the whole amount would be $264. This is 
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quite a handsome sum to be used—to say the | 


least, for no good purpose. It would have pur- 
chased a valuable library of 150 volumes, or it 

*would have supplied 2,112 persons with testa- 
ments, or it would have sent 33 children to a 
common school each a year. Can it be morally 
right to waste time and money, when thousands 
of the enslaved, and millions of the poor and 
perishing are calling loudly for aid, and when 
God himself has said, that “* whoso stoppeth his 
ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry 
himself but shall not be heard?’ Can it be 
morally right—even admitting that you do not 
injure yourself—to encourage by your example 
those who use tobacco in such excess that they 
are evidently bringing on themselves disease 
and premature death?—Backwoods Girls’ Social 
Band for Improvement. 





THE IRISH CHARACTER. 
BY AN IRISH WOMAN. 
A Letter from Maria Edgeworth to W. Allen. 


Epcewortn’s Town, Jan. 19th, 1827. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am gratified and honoured by 
your sending me an account of your benevolent 
plans for Ireland, and I heartily wish you and 
them success. 

“There can be no doubt that what you call 
colonization at home, would be preferable to 
colonization abroad, if it can be carried into 
effect, because it would, in the first place, save 
all the risk, expense, and suffering of emigration, | 
and would, in the next place, secure to the | 
home country the benefits of increased and im- 
proved cultivation and civilization. Your plans | 
of improved agriculture and economy, appear 
most feasible and most promising on paper ; but 
I fear that in attempting to carry them into 
execution in this country, there would be found 
obstacles of which you can form no estimate, 
without a more intimate knowledge of the ha- 
bits of the peasantry ef Ireland, than a first visit 
to this country could afford, or, in short, any- 
thing but long residence could give. Their 
want of habits of punctuality and order, would 
embarrass you at every step, and prevent your 
carrying into effect those regular plans in which 
it is essential that they must join, for their own 
advantage. Your dairy plans, for instance, 
which have succeeded so well in Switzerland, 
would not do in this country, at least, not with- 
out a century’s experiments. Paddy would fall | 
to disputing with the dairyman, would go to law 
with him for his share of the common cow’s 
milk, or for her trespassing, or he would pledge 
his eighth or sixteenth part of Aer for his rent, 
or his bottle of whiskey, and the cow would be 
rw and re-pledged, and re-pounded and | 








led and canted; and things impossible for sary for the heart. The reason is cultivated at 
you to foresee, perhaps impossible for your En-| an age when Nature does not furnish the ele- 
glish imagination to conceive, would happen to! ments necessary to a successful cultivation of it; 
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the cow and the dairyman. Inall your attempts 
to serve my poor dear countrymen, you wou); 
find, that whilst you were demonstrating to 
them what would be their greatest advantyy, 
they would be always making out a short cy: 
not a royal road, but a bog-road to their own 
by-objects. Paddy would be most gratef) 
most sincerely, warmly grateful to you, anj 
would bless your honour, and your honour, 
honour, with all his heart; but he would, never. 
theless, not scruple on every practicable occs, 
sion, to—to—to cheat, I will not say,—that j, 
a coarse word,—but to circumvent you; at every 
turn you would find Paddy trying to walk roun} 
yon, begging your honour’s pardon—hat off, 
bowing to the ground to you—all the while 
laughing in your face if you found him out, and, 
if he outwitted you, loving you all the better 
for being such an innocent. 

“Seriously, there is no doubt that the Irish 
people would, like all other people, learn ho. 
nesty, punctuality, order, and economy, with 
proper motives and proper training, and in due 
time, but do not leave dime out of your account. 
Very sorry should I be, either in jest or earnest, 
to discourage any of that enthusiasm of benevo- 
lence which animates you in their favour. But, 
as Paddy himself would say, ‘Sure it is better 
to be disappointed in the beginning than the 
end.’ Each failure in attempts to do good in 
this country, discourages the friends of hu- 
manity, and encourages the railers, scoffers, and 
croakers, and puts us back in hope, perhaps half 
a century: therefore, think well before you 
begin, and, begin upon a small scale, which 
you may extend as you please afterwards. 

You may, in some happy instances, find gen- 
erous, rich, and judicious landlords, who will 
assist you; but do not depend upon it, that this 
will be general, else you will be cruelly disap- 
pointed, not in promises, but in performance. 

The mixture of agriculture and manufactures, 
I have no doubt makes the happiest system for 
the people, and whether this tended most to the 
riches of a state or not, the balance of comfort 
and happiness would decide a friend of huv- 
manity in its favour.” 





THE EDUCATION OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


We commend the subjoined judicious remarks, 
from the London Quarterly Review, to the dis- 
criminating attention and regard, as well ol 
parents as of teachers. They contain an impor- 
tant principle in reference to the education of 
the young, and one which cannot be too carefully 
heeded : 

“It is the vice of the age to substitute learning 
for wisdom—to educate the head, and to forget 
that there is a more important education neces- 
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of these innocent victims should ascend, ‘trumpet- 
tongued,’ to the ears of every parent and every 
teacher in the land. ‘Give us free air and 
wholesome exercise; leave to develope our ex- 
panding energies in accordance with the laws of 
our. being, and full scope for the elastic and 
bounding impulses of our young blood !’ ”’ 


ll 


and the child is solicited to reflection when he is 
only capable of sensation and emotion. In in- 
fancy the attention and the memory are only ex- 
cited strongly by things which impress the senses 
and move the heart, and a father shall instil more 
A golid and available instruction in an hour spent 
in the fields, where wisdom and goodness are 
1 [Ee exemplified, seen, and felt, than in a month spent 
» EP® in the study, where they are expounded in 
[ stereotyped aphorisms. 

. 7 «No physician doubts that precocious children, 
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FRANKLIN AND THE IDLER. 


The following story told of Franklin’s mode of 
treating the animal called in those days « Loun- 


: [| in fifty cases for one, are much the worse for the | ger,” is worth putting into practice occasionally, 
) discipline they have undergone. The mind} even in this age and generation:—One fine 
seems to have been strained, and the foundations | morning while Franklin was busy preparing his 
_ for insanity are laid. When the studies of ma-| newspaper for the press, a lounger stepped into 
© [fF turer years are stuffed into the head of a child, | the store, and spent an hour or more looking 
|, aa people do not reflect on the anatomical fact that | over the books, &c., and finally, taking one in 


- the brain of an infant is not the brain of a man; 
that the one is confirmed, and can bear exertion 
—the other is growing, and requires repose ; 
that to force the attention to abstract facts—to 
load the memory with chronological and _histo- 
rical or scientific detail—in short, to expect a 
child’s brain to bear with impunity the exertions 
of a man’s is just as rational as it would be to 
' hazard the same sort of experiment on its 
> muscles. 

. : « The first eight or ten years of life should be 
devoted to the education of the heart—to the for- 
mation of principles, rather than to the acquire- 
- ment of what is usually termed knowledge. 
Nature herself points out such a course; for the 
f _ emotions are then the liveliest, and most easily 
| 
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his hand, asked the shop-boy the price. “One 
dollar,” was the answer. “ One dollar,” said 
the lounger, “can’t you take®less than that?” 
“No, indeed: one dollar is the price.”” Another 
hour had nearly passed, when the Lounger 
asked, “Is Mr. Franklin at home?” « Yes 
he is in the printing office.” “I want to 
see him,” said the Lounger, The shop boy 
immediately informed Mr. Franklin that a gen- 
tleman was in the store waiting to see him. 
Franklin was soon behind the counter, when the 
Lounger, with book in hand, addressed him thus: 
« Mr. Franklin, what is the lowest you can take 
for this book ?”’ “One dollar and a quarter,” 
was the ready answer. “One dollar and a 
quarter! Why your young man asked only a 
dollar.” “True,” said Franklin, “and I could 
have better afforded to take a dollar then than to 
have been taken out of the office.”” The Loun- 
ger seemed surprised, and, wishing to end the 
parley of his own making, said, -* Come, Mr. 
Franklin, tell me what is the lowest you can 
take for it.” “One dollar and a half.” “A 
dollar and a half! why, you offered it yourself 
for a dollar and a quarter.’’—* Yes,” said Frank- 
lin, “and I had better have taken that price then 
than a dollar and a half now.” The Lounger 
paid down the price and went about his busi- 
ness, if he had any, and Franklin returned into 
the printing office. 
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moulded, being as yet unalloyed by passion. It 
_ is from this source that the mass of men are 
hereafter to draw their sum of happiness or 
misery ; the actions of the immense majority are, 
under all cireumstances, determined much more 
, __ by feeling than reflection ; in truth, life presents 

' an infinity of occasions where it is essential to 
happiness that we should feel rightly ; very few 
where it is at all necessary that we should think 
profoundly. 

“Up to the seventh year of life very great 
changes are going on in the structure of the brain, 
and demand, therefore, the utmost attention not 
to interrupt them by improper or over excite- 
ment, Just that degree of exercise should be 
given to the brain at this period as is necessary 
to its health; and the best is oral instruction, 
exemplified by objects which strike the senses. 

“It is perhaps unnecessary to add that, at this 
period of life, special attention should be given, 
both by parents and teachers, to the physical de- 
velopment of the child. Pure air and free exer- 
cise are indispensable, and wherever either of 
these is withheld, the consequences will be cer- 
tain to extend themselves over the whole future 
life. The seeds of protracted and hopeless suf- 
fering have, in innumerable instances, been sown 
in the constitution of the child simply through 
ignorance of this great fundamental physical law; 
and the time has come when the united voices 


HARVESTS WITHOUT PREVIOUS SOWING. 


In the Schnellpost of Wednesday, we find an 
account of a method of compelling the wheat 
plant to become perennial, like grass, and to 
perfect its grains annually without annual sow- 
ing of seed, which has been successfully prac- 
ticed at Constance in Germany. It was disco- 
vered by the steward of an estate named Kern. 
His method, after ploughing and manuring the 
land, and sowing it with Summer or Winter 
wheat, is to mow it in the Spring before the ear 
makes its appearance. This process is repeated 
several times in the season, and the product is 
used as hay. ‘The plant is then allowed to grow 
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The next | all nature is in harmony with it, is brought into 


year it ripens earlier, and bears more abundantly | his presence by it; and it affords at once cy\t;. 
than wheat treated in the ordinary manner. It | vation and recreation.—Friends in Council. 


is manured in the autumn like grass in the mea- 
dows, and in Spring cleared from weeds. In 
this manner, from one field four successive har- 
vests have been gathered. 





PHOSPHORESCENT FUNGUS. 


One dark night, about the beginning of De- 
cember, while passing the streets of the Villa de 
Natividade, I observed some boys amusing them- 
selves with some luminous object, which I at 
first supposed to be a kind of large fire-fly ; but, 
on woihhig inquiry, I found it to be a beautiful 
phosphorescent fungus, belonging to the genus 
Agaricus, and was told that it grew abundantly 
in the neighbourhood on the decaying leaves of 
a dwarf palm. Next day I obtained a great 
many specimens, and found them to vary from 
one to two anda half inches across. ‘The whole 
plant gives out at night a bright phosphorescent 
light, of a pale greenish hue, similar to that emit- 
ted by the larger fire-flies, or by those curious 
soft bodied marine animals, the Pyrosomoe. 
From this circumstance, and from growing on 
palm, it is called by the inhabitants “Flor du 
Coco.” The light given out by a few of these 
fungi, in a dark room, was sufficient to read by. 
I was not aware at the time I discovered this 
fungus that any other species of the same genus 
exhibited a similar phenomenon. Such, how- 
ever, is the case in the 4dolearius of De Can- 
dolle; and Mr. Drummond, of Swan River Co- 
lony, in Australia, has given an account of a 
very large phosphorescent species occasionally 
found there.—Gardner's Travels in Brazil. 





MOSAIC GLASS FLOORING——NEW INVENTION. 


Mr. P. Hewins, of this city, has made a highly 
important discovery. It isa composition, cheaply 
obtained, with which he makes glass plates for 
flooring—a substitute for marble, being stronger 
and more beautiful, and full fifty per cent. 
cheaper. He has made a discovery in the pro- 
cess of coloring, by which the plates are made 
to partake of every variety of colour, which 
forms a part of the glass, and can never be eradi- 
cated or lessened in freshness.—Hart ford Times. 









SHAMEFUL IGNORANCE OF NATURE. 
At present, coe a man who is versed in 
Greek metre, and afterwards full of law reports, 
is childishly ignorant of nature. Let him walk 
with an inteliigent child for a morning; and the 
child will ask him a hundred questions about 
the sun, moon, stars, planets, birds, building, 
farming, and the like, to which he can give 
very sorry answers, if any. Or, at the best, he 
has but a second hand acquaintance with nature. 
Men’s conceits are his main knowledge. Where- 
as, if he had any pursuit connected with nature, 





CHRISTIAN CALMNESS DISTURBEp. 
BY CAROLINE FRY. 


We watched by the side of the tranquil stream, 
That the sun had tinged with its parting beam; 
The water was still, and so crystal clear, 
That every spray had its image there. 


And every reed that over it bowed, 

And the crimson streak and the silvery cloud, 
And all that was bright, and all that was fair, 
And all that was gay was reflected there. 


And they said it was like to the chasten’d breast 
That religion soothes to a holy rest, 

When sorrow has tamed the impassioned eye, 
And the bosom reflects its expected sky. 


But I took a stone that lay beside, 

And I cast it far on the glassy tide, 

And gone was the charm of the pictured scene, 
And the sky so bright, and the landscape green. 


And I bade them mark how an idle word, 
Too lightly said, and too deeply heard, 
Or a harsh reproof or a look unkind 

May spoil the peace of a heavenly mind. 


Though sweet be the peace, and holy the calm, 
And the heavenly eam be bright and warm, 
The heart that it gilds, is all as weak, 

As the wave that reflects the crimson streak. 


Ye cannot impede the celestial ray, 

That lights the dawn of eternal day, 

But so you may trouble the bosom it cheers, 
*T will cease to be true to the image it bears. 





INFLUENCE. 


What if the little rain should say, 
** So small a drop as I, 

Can ne’er refresh those thirsty fields ; 
I’}l tarry in the sky!” 


What if ashining beam of noon 
Should in its fountain stay, 

Because its feeble light alone 
Cannot create a day! 


Doth not each rain drop help to form, 
The cool refreshing shower ? 

And every ray of light to warm, 
And beautify the flower? 





Marriep,—On the 6th inst., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing House on 12th street, Georce Ranpovrn to 
Resecca, daughter of Jasper Cope, all of this 
city. : 


West Town School. 

The Committee to superintend the boarding 
school at West Town, will meet there on Sixth 
day morning, the 15th inst. at 10 o’clock. 

The Committee on Instruction, to meet the 
reese evening at 7 o’clock. 


The Visiting Committee to attend the semi 
annual examination, commencing on Third day 
morning, the 12th inst. 

Tuomas Kiwpen, Clerk. 

Phila. 10th mo. 2d, 1847.—2t 
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